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At twelve years old he began logic, reading all that Aristotle
had to say on the subject, several of the schoolmen, and Hobbes.
In his times of recreation he used to walk with his father on
Bagshot Heath, being instructed that he must not think the
syllogistic logic silly, and taught how to reduce arguments to
correct syllogistic form.
It was towards the end of John's thirteenth year that his
father began to be employed by the East India Company, but
John's education continued as before; in this very year, his
father taught him all political economy.
At fourteen, the boy was considered to have reached a point
where he ought to see something of the world, and he was sent
abroad for over a year. Before he left the parental roof, his
father, like Polonius on a similar occasion, gave him some good
advice. The exact words are not recorded, but they appear to
have been roughly as follows:
*John: until this moment, mindful of the fact that over-
estimation of one's own merits is a grievous defect, I have care-
fully concealed from you the extent to which your intellectual
attainments surpass those of most boys of your age. Now, how-
ever, in view of the year of foreign travel which I have decided
to be for your welfare, you are certain to learn this fact from
others, if not from me; some may even be so thoughtless as to
pay you compliments, and suggest to your mind the erroneous
belief that you possess exceptional abilities. In fact, whatever
you know more than others cannot be ascribed to any merit in
you, but to the very unusual advantage which has fallen your
lot, of having a father able to teach you, and willing to give the
necessary trouble and time. That you know more than less for-
tunate boys, is no matter of praise; it would be a disgrace if you
did not'
James Mill was passionately anti-Christian, and mafntainp^
mat the orthodox God, if He existed, would be a Being of in-
finite cruelty. He seems, however, to have been unable wholly to
divest himself in his dealings with his son, of some of the God-
like attributes of which he disapproved. John, who criticizes hfm
with reluctance, says that he showed insufficient tenderness to
his children. He ao!ds immediately that he believes his father to
have felt tenderness, but to have concealed it from reserve and
dislike of emotional display; this, however, the reader feels in-
clined to doubt John confesses that he himself had no affection
for his father, since fear of him was drying it up at its source*.